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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


What Is a Crime? 


Anything is a crime that hurts any living 
creature, whether it is a man, a woman, a child 
or a horse, cow, dog, cat, bird—in fact, anything 
that can feel and can suffer. 

* *Crimes should be prevented, by kind teaching 
if the criminal will listen; if not, then crimes 
must be punished. 

But crimes are constantly being committed 
that, as far as we can see, are never punished. 

That is as far as we can see, but we are not 
able to see very far, and of this we may be cer- 
tain—no cruel act, even to a cat or a little bird, 
will go unpunished. The punishment may not 
come at once, but it will come, probably in this 
world, but certainly in the next world, to which 
we fie every one of us certain to go. 

-Death is certain. We must all die, and after 
death here we go into another, state of existence 
which state depends entirely 6n what kind of a 
life we have lived here. We shall suffer there as 
we have made other creatures suffer here. We 
need not think we can escape punishment for 
cruel acts for we cannot. 


The great horror which such a large portion 
of the world is now feeling for the German nation 
is not so much because they were the means of 
starting the war, as because they committed such 
terrible acts of cruelty. Although there is so 
much cruelty in the world, yetthe manor boy who 
is known to be cruel is always despised and hated. 

Cruelty is really the greatest crime on earth. 
Why is it that ministers of Christ’s Gospel of 
Love do not say more in the pulpit against 
cruelty? - 

In the congregation of men and women who sit 


below the altar, with the cross often before their 


eyes, there are men who are committing, every 
week, deeds of cruelty to their horses, their 
cows, to their own or to their neighbor’s cats, 
dogs, or pigeons, that are, in the all-seeing eye 
of the Divine Ruler of the Universe, sinful acts 
which need repentance. 


The faithful watch dog is kept chained to a dog 
house, or a barrel, hour after hour with no chance 
to run and get the exercise he needs; sometimes 
not even a dish of water near by to quench 
his thirst. 

The horse stands in a dark and narrow stall. 
He has worked hard for his master but no 
pains is taken to give him even ordinary comfort. 
Water, that simple boon, is not always given 
him when he needs it. He may be old and his 
teeth so poor that he cannot chew the coarse 
hay, but the master will not take the trouble to 
cut up and moisten his hay, or go to the expense 
of giving him a soft mash of grain. He is never 
given a day’s rest and freedom in some green 
pasture where he can roll and stretch his weary 
limbs. 

Cats are kept in the barn to help the farmer by 
killing rats and mice, but they cannot always 
find rats and mice, and often suffer with hunger; 
then they go out in the fields to catch the birds. 
If they catch a chicken to satisfy their hunger 
the cruel man fires small shot into them, or 
stones them, and they crawl into some hiding 
place, wounded and bleeding and lie there for 
hours, or even days in dreadful suffering, until 
death relieves them. This is a crime. | 

It is a crime to let litters of kittens live and 
give them away to men or women or children 
who will not take good care of them. Such cats 
become a nuisance in a neighborhood and are 
sure to meet with a cruel death. Women who 
are too “‘tender-hearted”’ to have cats or kittens 
humanely killed will put them in the way of 
suffering a thousand deaths. ‘There is a form 
of ‘‘tender-heartedness” that is nothing more 
nor less than cruelty. 


What should we do without milk, butter and 
cheese? How very grateful we ought to be to 
cows! Yet men who own them often treat 
them far worse than they would a machine. 
Feeding cows and giving them water to drink 
is not all that we owe to cows; we should try to 
make them happy. A cow can be contented 
and happy if treated with kind consideration. 
A cow can be very unhappy when her owner 
thinks he has done all his duty by giving her feed 
and water, He should manage taking her calf 
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away, when it must be done, in such a manner 
that she will not mourn for it. He should not 
keep her tied in the barn but give her a. chance 
to get out in the sunshine. He should ‘never 
strike her or swear at her. 

Calves are so cruelly treated that if every 
humane person could know of all the suffering— 
the unnecessary suffering—inflicted on calves, 
there would be a great falling off in the sale of 
veal. ‘To men who own calves I would like to 
say: “If God had made you a calf instead of a 
man, would you like to be treated as you are 
treating your calf—or your cow, or pig or horse?”’ 
Suppose the belief, which quite a number of 
people hold is true, that after death you are 
born again into some other form of life—would 
you like to be an animal, and have a master 
just like yourself? If you would not, then look 
out—for who knows what we are going to be in 
the next world, or how our punishment for sins 
committed here may come to us! 

One thing is certain, if we cause suffering we 
are going to get it back again sometime, some- 
where; so, even if you have no desire to do what 
is right, and good, and to be of real value in the 
world by making happiness all around you, if 
you care nothing about right and wrong, you 
surely do not want to do evil and cruel deeds 
and thereby hurt yourself. He is a foolish man 
or boy who puts his hand in the fire and burns it. 
So he who is cruel is really cruel to himself; he 
is making trouble and future suffering for himself. 


The Kingdom of God is Love. 
place where Love reigns. Cruelty cannot enter 
Heaven. If you go through life creating suffer- 
ing all about you, you are not going to creep 
into Heaven by confession or repentance at the 
last moment—you will have to reap the seed 
you have sown. You will have to suffer for the 
sins done in the body. 

You men and women who think you are 
Christians because you go to church, or go to 
confession, don’t deceive yourselves. If you 
are so selfish that you do not care how much 
you make any person or any animal suffer, if 
you can in a fit of temper say hateful things 
which will hurt some one and cause them unhap- 
piness, if you can strike an animal, or fire shot 
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or stones at your neighbor’s hens or pigeons, or 
cats or dogs, and not think again of the suffering 
you have caused, you are not fit for the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and you will have to change your life 
if you are ever going to get there. 

More than this—you are not fit to live, for 
only those men and those women are fit to live 
who are doing something to make the world 
better. It would be better for the world if all 
the cruel people were taken out of it. 


What is the greatest thing needed in the whole 
world? Kindness. Is there any question of 
this? Can there be any question? We know 
perfectly well that all wars are the outcome of 
selfishness, greed and cruelty. 

The most astonishing wars of all are the so- 
called religious wars. It would seem as if any 
one with a particle of common sense would know 
that what God requires of us is not belief in some 
particular creed, but that we should conduct our 
lives in such a way as to make the world better 
and lessen all forms of suffering and sin, and this 
conduct of life does not belong to any spay 
church or creed. 

The Great Teacher suffered and gave His life 
trying to make the world around him see that 
true religion means “‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’’—and ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God”’—but if you do not love your brother 
you cannot love God. If you love God and love 
your neighbor you will never do any cruel act. 
You will never wilfully hurt any living creature. 

The crime of cruelty is not confined to boys, 
but men, and women are equally guilty. That is 
why the church ought to take it up and try to 
instruct parents in kindness. A man left home 
one morning and told his two boys that they 
must kill a calf he owned before he got home at 
night. The boys beat the calf to death. The 
calf died in torture; the boys lived to grow hard-. 


ened in cruelty and indifference to suffering, and 


it was their father’s fault. 

We need to have constant teaching and preach- 
ing against the mean and low crime of cruelty, 
yet it is a subject only occasionally alluded to, 
and that in a half-hearted way. ‘‘Every beast 
of the forest is mine,’ said the Lord, “and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills.” 
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“Blessed are the merciful,’ said Jesus, ‘for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 

We all want merey and kindness shown to us 
—then why not show it to every living creature? 

Kindness is uplifting. It is progressive. 
Beginning with a little bird, a friendless kitten, it 
reaches up to mankind. ) 

‘He who is not actively kind is cruel.’ Let us 
not be afraid or ashamed to talk kindness and 
reprove cruelty in whatever form it appears, for 
by so doing we are helping the world upward 
to a more true and lasting civilization and 
Christianity. 


John Bright, an English writer, said: ‘If chil- 


dren at school can be made to understand how 
it is just and noble to be humane even to what 
we call inferior animals, it will do much to give 
them a higher character and tone through life. 
There is nothing meaner than barbarous and 
cruel treatment of the dumb creatures, who can- 
not answer us or resent the misery which is so 
often needlessly inflicted upon them.”’ 

To which I add—There is no greater crime.— 
ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


Not According to Scripture. 


In the belfry of a church not over 50 miles 
from Boston, some little sparrows sought shelter 
from winter storms and summer sun and rain 
and built their nests. 

It seemed a secure shelter, an ideal home for 
themselves and their litle ones, but just as they 
had settled comfortably and happily in the 
belfry, and with much labor had built their 
nests, a terrible calamity befell them—a man 
appeared one day with ladder, brooms, and 
sticks, and in a few hours their nests in the 
church belfry were torn down, and all the 
openings closed so that they might be kept out. 

One cannot but question if: this church is a 
church of God, or a church of man, and to com- 
pare it with that church of old of which it was 
said: 

“Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself where she may lay 
her young, even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, 
my King and my God.’’—A. H. 5. 


The Chained Dog. 


You own a dog and you are keeping him 
chained most, if not all, of the time. You do not 
care anything about the suffering of the dog; 
it is nothing to you that he pulls and drags at his 
chain and whines and cries, longing with ago- 
nized longing, for freedom. Or perhaps he lies 
there just inside his house in sullen despair, too 
discouraged and unhappy to make a _ sound. 
Again, he may be impatient, and nervous, and 
bark at every one he sees pass by, and he grows 
cross because he is so unhappy, and is ready to 
bite even you, if he were not afraid you would 
strike him. : 

The dog that is kept chained is a miserable, 
unhappy object. He would far better be dead. 
But you are not worrying. You imagine he is 
a protection to your house and you don’t care 
whether he is happy or not. The poor dog is 
fortunate if you even think about him enough to 
give him food and water. 

The burning summer sun beats down upon his 
house. The heavy thunder showers come and 
he trembles in terror as his little shelter hardly 
shuts out the rain or the flashing hghtning. | 
Horses and dogs are very frightened in thunder 
showers, and dogs, unless they belong to cruel 
and thoughtless people, are always given the 
comfort of the house or the barn. 

But you do not think or care whether your 
dog is miserable or not. He is your dog, and 
you think you can treat him any way you like, 
but can you? 

The world is waking up to deeds of cruelty. 
People who think are’ demanding better treat- 
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ment of animals. Recently, in New York, a 
man was fined for keeping a dog fastened up 
most of the time. Neighbors and passers-by 
saw that the dog was very unhappy and they 
entered a complaint, which a kind-hearted judge 
heeded, and the man was obliged to pay for his 
cruelty. : 

Neighbors often suffer very much because of 
dogs that are either kept chained outside to a 
dog house, or are shut out of doors at night and 
allowed to wander about the neighborhood. 
Such dogs bark and howl at night and keep tired 
men and women who are light sleepers from the 
sleep and rest they so greatly need. So the 
cruelty to the dog extends to the human being. 

There is a law which forbids any one to keep 
an animal that is a public nuisance. Some people 
are afraid to complain because the man or the 
woman who is cruel enough to allow a dog to 
suffer is often wicked enough to take some re- 
venge on the person who complains; but it is 
right to complain, andif any revenge is attempted 
the police will know who the offender is and put 
a stop to anything he may try to do. 

The best way before speaking to a police 
officer is to speak to the owner of the dog kindly 
and try to make him see how cruel it is to keep 
such an active creature as a dog fastened up. 
If that fails there are kind-hearted police officers 
who will not let even a dog be ill-treated if they 
ean help it. 

There are difficulties in the way of all reforms, 
but when we know we are right we should never 
be afraid to speak. 
—A.H. §. 


‘They are slaves who would not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think 


* * * * * 


“They are slaves who would not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston now 
covers all branches of humane work, having 
excellent facilities for receiving horses, dogs, cats 
and other small animals, a special work for birds, 
and a department of humane education which is 
constantly circulating, besides its monthly paper, 
Our FourroorepD FRIENDS, many instructive 
stories and leaflets on the care of animals. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


oat 


Bally Shannon. 


Lovers of dogs the world over have rejoiced in 
the reports of the noble work done by the dogs of 
war during the great conflict that has just come 
toaclose. Mr. Walter A. Dyer has paid a touch- 
ing tribute to these splendid animals, and to 
dogs in general, in an article in Country Life that 
describes the work and the character of Bally 
Shannon, Irish wolfhound and battle hero. 

I visited Bally Shannon, says Mr. Dyer, in the 
sheepfold in Central Park, New York, where he 
was being kept for the British officers who had 
brought him over. And this is the story they 
tell of him: 

Bally Shannon had been, like them, a soldier 
in France. No ordinary helper was he, but an 
over-the-top fighter. He saved ten wounded 
men by dragging them out of No Man’s Land. 
Then came a bursting shell, and Bally Shannon 
and his master were both wounded. They were 
sent home on a hospital ship, which in mid- 
channel was torpedoed by a German submarine. 
The torpedo did its work well, and the ship went 
down with nearly all on board. Only three men 
were saved—Bally Shannon’s master and two 
others. They managed to scramble on top of a 
barely floating piece of wreckage. 

Then came the brave dog, swimming strongly 
in spite of his wounds, and begged to be taken 
aboard. But the piece of wreckage would have 
sunk under his additional weight, and his master 
was forced to order him to keep away. Without 
so much as a look of reproach, Bally Shannon 
obeyed. All night he swam round the rude raft, 
only resting his chin upon it when nearly ex- 
hausted. In the morning they were picked up. 

When I visited the dog he was nearly well, 
although his master, alas! had succumbed to his 
wounds and exposure. I spoke his name, and 
he came to the edge of the inclosure and raised 
himself to his full height, resting his forepaws on 
the top of the fence. His head was level with 
mine. I thought I had never seen so magnifi- 
cent an animal. All sinew and brawn, powerful, 
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built on lines of speed, he stood there and re- 
deived my homage. I placed my hand reverently 
on his broad, shaggy head and let it slide down his 
muzzle. He took it for an instant in his mouth 
with the utmost gentleness. I was a stranger to 
Bally Shannon, but he was the friend of man. 
As I looked into his eyes—great, honest, intelli- 
gent eyes—I said: 

‘“T know what you did, Bally Shannon. 
a better man than I am, Gunga Din.’”’ 

I saw in those eyes the devotion and un- 
questioning courage that had upheld him that 
dark night in the channel water. I saw in them 
the heritage of his noble race, the spirit of Bran 
and Luath, of peerless Gellert and the faithful 
_dog of Aughrim. I sawin them, too, themystery 
of the dog’s wonderful gift for attaching himself 
to humankind. 

There are persons who do not like dogs. I 
wish they might see noble Bally Shannon and 
might have the courage frankly to approach him. 
I know not why God gave the dog this spark of 
divinity that has made him kin to man. I only 
know this: that when we shall have learned from 
the dog the beauty of his virtues of honesty, 
fidelity and courage, the world will be a better 
place for us all, 


‘You’re 


A Cat’s Lunch Counter. 


Some years ago there was a little lady who 
lived far off, somewhere in New Jersey, and a 
beautiful cat lived with her. Yes, I suppose he 
was a cat for when he was born he was a kitten; 
but as he grew up he became a person, and at 
last a personage. But death will come to all 
and after fifteen happy years he died. 

His friend said she could never have a pet 
again but one day she looked out into the garden 
and saw a pretty gray cat lying in the grass. 
He was very timid and would not let her touch 
him, so she carried out a bowl of milk and left it. 
He drank it eagerly and then she put out a plate 
of food on the piazza for him. A little nip had 
been taken out of one ear so at first he was called 
Nip, but his lovely face and gentle ways made 
such a name seem too common, so he was named 
Count Nippiere. Finally after many meals he 
was willing to go in by the long window leading 
into the dining-room and eat there. Perhaps he 


spoke in cat language to other cats and told them 
he had found a lunch room for soon a little white 
one came. She was named Lady Blanche and 
she and Count Nippiere were good friends. 
But there was one point that the Count insisted 
on,—he must always go first into the dining- 
room. If Lady Blanche tried to go in ahead of 
him he would give her a little tap on the face 
with his paw. Then she would draw back and 
take her proper position. 

Other cats learned of the lunch room and came, 
for they knew that a bowl of milk and plates of 
food were to be found there, and as the piazza 
became fashionable it had to have a fine name so 
it is now Café-aux-Chats. 

Fraid Cat, a pretty gentleman in gray, comes 
and the Cardinal, so called because he has a 
ring of dark fur around his neck that looks like a 
cardinal’s necklace, and little Bobby Shafto who 
gets his name because of his bob tail. Café-au- 
lait, a brown and white cat who does light 
housekeeping under the front piazza, Wild 
Eyes and now and then Rajab Bengalee look in. 
He is striped like a Bengal tiger, hence his 
name. Other cats come from time to time par- 
ticularly on Catnip Days to the Café, and so 
the homeless little creatures eat, drink and are 
merry. 

Squirrels run around and crack their nuts 
contentedly and the many birds who live in the 
garden drop in sometimes and peck at the food. 
The cats don’t pay much attention to them nor 
they to the cats. Sometimes one of the pussies 
looks with a bored air at a bird as if to say, “‘O 
you stupid hopping thing, are you there again?”’ 
I am sending you some snapshots which show 
the lunch room with Lady Blanche and a fat 
robin, and the Cardinal, Lady Blanche and 
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Café-au-lait resting after a meal. If only people 
who do not care for cats could come to the Café- 
aux-Chats and see.the cats and birds there, and 
hear from the owner that never has a bird been 
killed there they would change their ideas about 
cats—Mary C. Watson. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Ripace, June 13, 11 a. m.—I have just 
been taking a stroll all around the place. I 
intended to devote my morning to writing but 
Peter had other plans, and, of course, he got his 
way. He had been out for an early walk with 
his master but when he found that I was not 
going away in the car as usual, and was sitting 
down at my desk, the little brown paws began 
their persuasive work and it is not easy to 
write with a dog pawing at your dress every few 
minutes. 

I went down the path slowly, examining the 
trees and shrubs as I passed. The plum tree 
is loaded with small green plums and some bird 
or insect is already taking toll of them by eating 
a little piece off one side of the plum. When I 
got as far as the wild rose plot, below the Over- 
look, I saw that, in spite of early spraying, the 
bushes and the rose buds were being destroyed 
by insects. 

The birds were singing beautifully. 
the oriole close by. In a clump of cedars and 
wild cherry trees the cat birds were warbling a 
delightful song. Robins and the purple grackle 
were hopping over the grass, paying little atten- 
tion to me. I thought of the good St. Francis 
who made a bargain with the savage wolf of 
Gubbio, telling him that if he would stop killing 
and eating the little children he would see that 
he was fed every day. The legend says that 
“Francis asked Brother Wolf to put his right 
paw into his right hand in the presence of wit- 
nesses, as a pledge that he would keep his part 
of the agreement.”’ 

This the wolf did, and thereafter never did 
any harm, but followed St. Francis around the 
village like a pet dog. 

I said to myself, if I could only get the birds to 
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make an agreement with me to eat the insects 
that are doing so much harm provided I would 
promise not to have any poisonous spray put on 
the trees or bushes, and to keep my bird basins 
always filled with water (which I am doing now) 
how relieved I should be! But, alas, I have not 
the power of St. Francis to make the animals and 
the birds obey me (even Peter rarely minds 
when I speak to him) and though we take much 
trouble and expense to feed the birds in winter, 
and give them water and protect them in sum- 
mer, it is evident that the insects are too many 
for them, or, there are not birds enough for the 
insects. | 

The pair of English sparrows in the bird house 
are still busy feeding their young and they 
certainly must devour.quite a number of canker 
worms, as I see them flying to the door every 
time I glance out the window with green wrig- 
gling worms in their bills. 

I never noticed until the other day that the 
canker worm is mentioned in the Bible. In 
chapter 2 of the book of Joel are the following 
verses: 

“Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice: for 
the Lord will do great things. Be not afraid, ye 
beasts of the field: for the pastures of the wilder- 
ness do spring; for the tree beareth her fruit; 
the fig tree and the vine do yield their strength. 

And I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten, the canker worm, and the 
caterpillar, and the palmer worm, my great army 
which I sent among you. And ye shall eat in 
plenty, and be satisfied, and praise the name of 
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the Lord your God that hath dealt wond- 


rously with you; and my people shall never be 
ashamed.” | 

Coming back I stopped at the gate that leads 
into the wide lane back of the barn. Four 
horses were there, three of them very evidently 
horses that had had a hard time. Fred came 
down from the barn to speak to me. I had 
provided myself with a supply of sugar before 
going out and as soon as I gave one of the horses 
a lump the others came to the gate and the four 
stood patiently in a row, their heads over the 
gate,ready to receive what might be offered them. 

I made inquiries about them for they had come 
when I was busy in the city and had not had a 
chance to see them outside their stalls. One 
came from a junk pedler and was very lame; 
another had been ‘hauling coal’’; another was a 
‘“‘hack horse,’’ and the third, a pretty little black 
horse, very thin, with a sad, pathetic droop to 
his head, had been taken from a fruit pedler. 
Two of them we had purchased and their laboring 
days are over; two are going back to work; not 
being very old horses we cannot expect to keep 
them, but we shall try to give them a long 
vacation. 

I then went into the barn where were some 
horses that were not in condition to go out. 
Among these is ‘‘ Black Beauty,” well named, as 
she is very handsome. We have always disap- 
proved of loaning a horse but we were persuaded 
into letting Black Beauty be used for a loan 
horse to take the place of some horse that was 
sick or injured and in great need of hospital 
treatment. She went to take the place of a 
horse belonging to a working man while his horse 
was in the free hospital on Northampton Street. 
We supposed she was being carefully watched 
but the unforeseen happened, and she was not 
examined for a week or two, long enough for her 
to contract a bad sore under her collar and to get 
an inflamed ankle. We took her to Pine Ridge 
and she will never be used as a loan horse again. 
We have learned our lesson, and now feel fully 
justified in our previous determination never to 
loan a horse. : 

So I fed Black Beauty a few extra lumps of 
sugar, and patted her beautiful neck, and sym- 
pathized with her for the hard time she had had, 
and promised her it never should happen again. 


If the sore under the collar had not been dis- 
covered when it was it might have been incurable. 


Collars often cover sores. from which horses 
are suffering exceedingly. Only yesterday our 
agent brought a horse here and put him back 
of the shed. He did not dare to put him in 
the barn or in the shed for he was suffering 
greatly with mange. He had on one side of 
his neck the worst sore I have ever seen on a 
horse, raw and bleeding. There were other 
sores on him. He was gaunt, all his bones 
showed, and in his eyes was such a look of suffer- 
ing that even a boy standing near (one of my 
club boys) noticed it. 

Our man gave him water and some freshly 
cut tender hay. He ate it as if he were 
famished. The Man-of-the-Bungalow went for 
his camera and tried to get a picture to show 
to what wretched straits horses may be brought 
before they are discovered and rescued. As it. 
was, our agent had hard work to make the 
owner of the horse, a farmer, give him up, and 
even had to pay $7 to get him. | : 

June 17.—Being a holiday I have treated all 
the horses and donkeys to sugar. Enough was 
left here on Visiting Day last Tuesday to allow 
them little treats every Sunday and _ holiday 
for several months to come. The blind horse 
was put out in the grass near the barn where 
he could be watched. Almost the first thing 
he did was to lie down and roll. I wonder how 
long it is since he had a chance to roll before! 
He is a gentle creature and doubtless was passed 
on from some good home where he was accus- 
tomed to good care to a pedler who only cared 
to get his ‘‘money’s worth” out of him. 
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I am never surprised at seeing a blind horse. 
~The only wonder is that they do not all go blind, 
for the majority of stables, even the stables 
belonging to wealthy people, are dark; the 
horse stands facing a blank wall, perhaps for 
hours, then he is suddenly taken out into the 
blinding sunshine and very likely, when he is 
standing, is left facing the sun when it would be 
just as easy to turn his head the other way. 
It is a melancholy fact that some men treat their 
automobiles with more care than they do their 
horses. They seem to think that a horse is a 
machine capable of bearing any sort of abuse. 

Although it has been cloudy and sometimes 
misty, most of the day it has been a great day at 
our bird basin. I have had a chance to sit 
and watch the birds bathing and they have been 
coming and going all day. Sometimes the cat 
birds were fluttering their wings and merrily 
running in and out of the water; the orioles 
were frequent visitors; the song sparrows and 
the English sparrows came, and I had to look 
closely to see which was which. 

Harriet hung a row of dish towels on a line 
almost over the bird basin, but the birds did not 
show any fear of the towels waving in the breeze. 
Basil came up from the barn and lay down on 
the walk at the back door,—they didn’t mind 
him. <A squirrel walked very slowly across the 
grass and they showed no fear. The robins 
took their turn at the bath and scolded the cat 
birds—there always seems to be a feud between 
them—and watching the happy bathers I 
thought what an easy way this is of getting 
pleasure one’s self while helping the birds, just 
to make a little bird basin in one’s yard or on 
the lawn and to keep it filled with water. It 
must be shallow, not over two or three inches 
depth in the middle, and very shallow on the 
edge. ‘The birds like to wade in, just as timid 
bathers do on the sea shore. They are afraid 
of getting beyond their depth. 
a bird basin made at our new branch in Medfield 
where we propose to have a real ‘“‘ Bird Reserva- 
tion.” It is in the lawn quite near the corner 
of the veranda, where I can watch it from the 
window I like to sit at when I am there. The 
first day it was there the birds did not go to it, but 
I was there three days and before I left they had 
found it out and were beginning to visit it. 


I have just had . 


The woods are only a little way back of the 
house and sitting on the back of the veranda a 
man who knows birds counted twenty different 
species of birds in less than half an hour. 

There was one drawback to the pleasure we 
had when spending these three days in Medfield 
and that was Peter. To begin with, he hated 
the ride over there in our car. Fortunately, it 
is only a half-hour ride from the bungalow. 
Then after he got there he was homesick and 
watched every chance to run away. We took 
him for a long tramp in the woods and he 
seemed to enjoy that very much, but when we 
were in the house he was continually teasing us 
to go home. 

Another drawback to our happiness was a 
young black mongrel cocker spaniel who ran 
onto the grounds which are not fenced in and 
killed four of the beautiful white Chickens 
belonging to Mr. Dewar, our caretaker, before 
he could be driven out. 

It is worthy of record that although I saw at 
different times four cats wandering around the 
place Mr. Dewar tells me that the cats have 
never disturbed his chickens. 

It was a question what to do with the dog who 
belonged to a neighbor but he was reasonable 
and agreed it was better to let the Animal 
Rescue League try to find a home for him where 
there are no chickens to tempt him rather than 
to keep a young, active dog chained up, as he 
would have to be if he was not sent away. So 
little ‘‘Blackie,”’ the chicken-killer, is at the 
League to-day and we hope some one who lives 
in a surburban town and has no chickens in his 
neighborhood will take a fancy to him and adopt 
him.—A. H.S8. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
and humanely cared for 4,097 cats; 370 dogs; 


25 birds. At Pine Ridge 16 horses were taken 
for a rest and 34 horses were taken in and 
around Boston by our agent and put to death. 


A hack horse that came to Pine Ridge to rest 
and get built up was so improved in ten days 
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that the man who sent him did not at first 
recognize him. A horse in terrible condition 
was taken from a man who protested but finally 
gave him up to be put to death. He was so 
covered with mange that it was not safe to put 
him in the barn. This same man had two 
other bad looking horses but, being warned by 
our agent, he has taken so much better care of 
them that when our agent visited them about 
two weeks later, they were both greatly improved 
in flesh and general appearance. 


A collie that was found on the streets and 
brought to the League was in our kennels about 
a week before a good home was found for him. 
As Theodore, our head kennel master, handed 
over the leash to the new owner the dog held 
back a moment, sat up and reached out his 
paw to Theodore; Theodore took it just as he 
would have taken any one’s hand to say good- 
bye, then the dog bent his head and kissed 
Theodore’s hand, as if thanking him for the kind 
care that he had received. 

Several of the women in the office saw this 
and one of them said, ‘“‘It was the most touching 
thing I ever saw a dog do.” No wonder the 
tears came to Theodore’s eyes! 

If the public imagine it is an easy thing to 
part with the dogs and cats: that we place 
in homes they do not understand the feeling our 
people have for the waifs and strays we receive. 


Visiting Day at Pine Ridge (June 10) was a 
happy day for visitors and horses and dogs. 
Automobiles and visitors by electric cars and 
trains were coming and going from eleven in the 
morning up to six in the afternoon. Lunch and 
afternoon tea were served to visitors, and visitors 
served sugar and carrots and biscuits to horses 
and dogs. The weather was all that could be 


desired and the occasion will be one of the pleasant 


memories of the year. 


Our Medfield Branch, the Bartlett-Angell 
Home for Animals, was opened to the public by 
three reception afternoons,—June 14, 15 and 16. 
We were very much encouraged by the interest 
manifested by Medfield residents who came to 
these receptions and expressed pleasure in our 
plans of work. There is a great opportunity in 


the woods for an ideal bird reservation and this 
will be an important feature of the Medfield 
branch, although no chance will be neglected of 
humanely caring for horses, dogs and cats. . 
Among the Medfield residents who attended 
the receptions were Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hylan, 
the Baptist minister and his wife. Mr. Hylan 
is specially interested in the protection of birds 
and has made quite a study of bird life in the 
Medfield woods. Also Mr. Coffin, the Congrega- 
tional minister, another student of birds, was 
present with his wife. Mrs. Cushman, wife of 
the Unitarian minister, and her mother-in-law 
were among the visitors and assured us as to 
Mr. Cushman’s interest and willingness to 
co-operate in our work. A special meeting was 
appointed to consider the best methods of bird 
work. It is hoped that Mr. Edward Howe 
Forbush will be present at this meeting. 


The president of the A. R. L. begs all the 
members of the Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle to devote some of their spare time this 
summer to work for the December fair. Any- 
thing we may get in excess of the needs of this 
fair we propose to carry over into Medfield and 
hold a sale there expressly for our Bird Reserva- 
tion. 


We have many pretty pieces of silks and other. 
materials we will gladly send to any one who 
will use them in making something for our fair. 
Apply to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver 
Street, Boston, for materials or information. 


One of the most delightful features of Visiting 
Day at Pine Ridge was a concert given at the 
bungalow in the afternoon by Miss Margaret 
Shedd, soprano; Mrs. Stella Marck Cushing, 
violinist; and Mrs. M.S. Leland, pianist, who 
also was manager of the concert. The bungalow 
was filled and the music, which was very fine, 
was greatly enjoyed. 


We have received some valuable gifts of 
furniture for our Medfield. house from Miss 
Emily and Miss Isabel Young of Newton Centre 
and Miss Susan A. Wilcox of Brookline; also 
Mrs. William Rolfe, secretary of Mrs. Angell, to 
whom the furniture of the house was left, has 
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treated us with generous consideration, enabling 
us to retain much of the house furnishings. 


We have had given us by Mrs. John Lyon and 
by Miss 8. W. Wilcox, a number of beautiful and 
useful articles for our fair, including a complete 
china tea set with the Harvard seal which we 
would be glad to sell for the benefit of the League 
at any time; a number of decorated cups and 
saucers; some odd pieces of cut glass, brass and 
copper utensils, delicate glasses for sherbet or 
grape juice; some Japanese framed pictures. 
These will all appear at our fair if not purchased 
before. 


Anything intended for sale at our annual fair 
may be sent to us at any time, and anything 
salable is welcome. 


We mention separately, because of their 
exceptional value, two quilts: one, just received 
from Mrs. Grace Cheever, is ninety years old, a 
hand-woven dark blue and white quilt in perfect 
condition which should bring at least $50, and 
one equally valuable, though not quite so old, of 
white knitted shellwork, beautifully done and 
about fifty years old, sent us by Mrs. John Lyon. 


Letters. 
San Josk, Nueva Ecra, P. I. 
March 25, 1919. 

My pear Mrs. SmitH: I was not able to 
write you for a long time nor could I answer your 
letter last August as I had been in bed since that 
time. ‘The terrible epidemic of Spanish influenza 
has so swept these islands for a long time that 
forty per cent of my people died victims of this 
disease. However difficult that was to with- 
stand: it, thank God, we are relieved, but again a 
plague for our most useful animal, the caraboo, is 
at present raging. I wonder if this disease would 
continue long; my people are suffering badly 
with bleeding hearts as we have no veterinarians 
around. I wish there were leagues of that kind 
here of helpfulness, but even our Government 
would hardly support the existing needs. Truly 
the work is so complicated that I have had so 
many calls of many kinds with results impractica- 
ble. Itis capable men and money that we need 
and no other. Whenever you have the possibility 
to help us here, to completely exterminate the 


disease, I am much pleased. My success, your 
success, means a noble act in the face of my 
people and in God. 

I hope you would respond my appeal at once 
and I remember your Christmas greeting in OuR 
FouRFOOTED F’RrENDs in December, 1917, which 
you have copied from Mr. Clark’s sermons and 
runs as follows: “The human goes, the divine 
comes. The world passes away and the fashion 
of it; but heaven comes—the heaven of a better 
faith, loftier hope, more generous love.” Every 
setting sun is also a rising sun. Every end is 
also a beginning, and I hope the night here,— 
the darkness, will soon be over.—Very truly 
yours, Frnrx C. EVANGELISTA. 

P.S. Any article of usefulness for our animals 
such as bandages, sodium bicarbonate, blankets, 
etc., will be most welcomed and appreciated. I 


- hope you could easily search these among friends 


and for clothing of my naked pupils, now that the 
war is over. These people have severely suffered 
during the epidemic of Spanish influenza here and 
I grieved so much for not having been able to 
supply them their wants especially clothing. 


Contributions of clothing or money in answer 
to this appeal may be sent directly to the address 
given or to 51 Carver street. 


ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE, GENTLEMEN: The 
kitten I took on March 27 is satisfactory in every 
respect. He has grown so now he is as large as 
any ordinary cat and catches mice and eats 
them all but the tail. He is the cleanest little 
thing and is so contented with his home. His 
name is ‘Buster Brown” and everybody loves 
him. Enclosed is a picture of him taken last 
week.—Yours very truly, J. M. MclI. 


A beautiful little Pomeranian belonging to a 
Baltimore lady who was stopping at the Copley 
Plaza was killed by an automobile, and its 
body brought out to Pine Ridge Cemetery. <A 
Pekinese that had just travelled in a private car 
from Detroit, died on arrival in Boston of heart 
failure and was brought to the League to be 
cremated. The man and his wife who were 
mourning their loss remained while the body 
was cremated and carried the ashes away with 
them to their summer home. 
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WINCHESTER, Mass., May 6, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. Smita: I thought you would be 
interested to hear something about ‘‘ Tiger G.”’ 
our cat who passed peacefully away March 2, at 
the age of sixteen. We took him when he was 
three months old with his brother Nigger, who 
passed away at the age of three years. Our dear 
Tiger was always a comfort and joy and sat in his 
own high chair at the dinner table every night 
and as my husband and myself breakfasted alone 
he took the special privilege of sitting on the 
table where he waited for a little cream before his 
regular breakfast. He went to bed with us and 
had a little bowl of warm milk taken up stairs, 
no matter how late it was. Last winter we slept 
in his favorite room and one night he went down 
stairs and when he came back we turned on the 
light, as we thought it was hard for him to jump 
up on the bed, and the next night he left the bed 
to drink some milk and when he came back he 
shook the bed until we turned on the light; and 
every night after that he would shake the bed 
for the light. We thought this was remarkable. 
I would like to tell you one thing more. He 
never associated with his own kind (he preferred 
us). But once there was a neighbor’s cat who 
was quite wild and frightened of us, but he used 
to come to the window to see Tiger. They 
seemed to like each other so one day we let the 
kitty in (his name was Tommy Atkins) and they 
spoke to each other and after a while Tiger took 
Tommy upstairs and I went up quietly to see 
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what they were doing and Tiger was showing 
him the house. They went in and out of every 
room, Tiger leading the way. Then they laid 
down on a couch together, one at each end, and 
went to sleep. After that Tommy lived here 
most of the time and slept in the cellar way and 
he had a bowl of warm milk there every night. 
He disappeared very suddenly and we never 
knew what became of him. I know you will 
understand how we miss our boy Tiger, but we 
know that such intelligence, devotion and love 
as he showed is immortal. I could write much 
more about him, but guess this is enough to show 
you what he was. Enclosed find cheque. We 
appreciate the wonderful work you are doing 
and wish to help all we can.—Very sincerely, 
Now. A. | | 


Tuer AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
Fort Worth, Texas, March 31, 1919. 


Our Fourrootep FrRireNps,—My dear Mrs. 
Smith: For some time you have been kindly 
mailing me Our FoorrootTEep FRIENDS which I 
receive with joy and pass them on after reading. 
It is a splendid magazine and I am sure as it 
goes forth on its missionary tour that it makes 
many converts. Not many days ago I was 
called to a resident in Fort Worth upon whose 
porch was left the night before a:covered basket 
with seven dear little motherless puppies. 
Through the night to a late hour in this afternoon 
they were without a drop of milk. I took them 
to our local humane society, milk was provided. - 
I am glad to say that each one was adopted into 
private homes. You will also be pleased to 
know that in our recent ‘‘ Bird House Contest”’ 
because of our systematic education and organi- 
zation of ‘ Bands of Mercy”’ in our negro schools, 
that our boys brought 1389 bird houses against 
14 by white boys. Most of these houses were 
distributed in parks. I try to do our work 
throughly with talks and stereopticon exhibits. 
We have had fair success in “ Be Kind to Animals 
Week” and “‘Humane Sunday.” May the Lord 
bless you in the continuation of the noble work 
you are doing in this neglected field, I am—Very 
sincerely, F. Rivers BARNWELL, State Field 
Worker. ) 
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Brooking, Mass., April 1, 1919. 


Enclosed please find my cheque for $5.80 
which I wish to contribute to the fund for 
purchasing the illtreated horses. At Christmas 
a friend who lives in England sent me a cheque 
and asked me to make some purchases here for 
her, taking for myself anything that might be 
left over. This $5.80 was what was left to me 
and as I did not think of anything immediately 


to use it for, it has remained unused ever since. ° 


Now my friend will be surprised when I tell her 
I have bought a horse with it! Please Mrs. 
Smith, do not think of answering this note. 
When my cheque is returned I shall know that 
the money is doing its work and that is all that 
is necessary.—Cordially, J. I. U. 


WINCHENDON, Mass., April 1, 1919. 


You sent me a letter of inquiry as to the dog I 
took from you. Will have to admit that he is 
rather naughty but seems intelligent, and has 
evidently been neglected. He wasn’t house 
broken but is doing better now. Has chewed 
up shoes, pencils, books, gloves and hats but 
nevertheless we love him and at present he is 
playing with one of our kittens which he under- 
took to kill when he came here. We have had 
him licensed and his collar marked with my 
name and the license number as he runs away 
and won’t follow the boys when they take him 
out. When he first came he had a dreadful 
cough. I thought he had a cold and bought 
Dr. Daniels’ Distemper Tablets for him. He 
seems some better but perhaps he has worms. 
Some one suggested that perhaps they came up 
in his throat and caused him to cough, also vomit. 
He has gained flesh but is asmall eater. I wash 
him once a week with a little creolin in the water 
as he sleeps with the boys who are ten and twelve 
years old and think he is perfect. . Hope every 
dog who comes under your care gets as good a 
home as Prince has. Will send you his picture 
a little later on. Thanking you for being 
interested in him.—Mrs. E. H. 


You have asked me to report on dog 1164 
taken from you March 31. We have found him 
an obedient, cheerful and happy dog to have 


around. He seems perfectly well and never 
snaps at the children but romps with them by the 
hour. In fact he is a great addition to the family 
and is adored by his thirteen year old master, 
Bobby.—Sincerely, R. C. 


The Scottish Terrier number 1118 is satisfac- 
tory and very happy. At first my husband and 
I had a hard time to make him mind but we 
taught him very quickly by simply showing 
kindness. I should imagine he has been badly 
treated in his other home. He has proven to be 
a wonderful watch dog and we think the world 
of him and he couldn’t have found a better home. 
It’sin the country. Ifthe dog could talk I guess 
he would tell you he was now the baby of the 
family and he goes for an automobile ride every 
day.—Yours truly, F. N. B. 


' West Somervitte, April 6, 1919. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your card of March 
25, dog 672, now known as Spot Armstrong, is 
very satisfactory in every way. He is very 
contented and I am sure that he likes his new 
home and every member of the family very 
much. And so far as the family is concerned, 
well, let any one injure Spot in any way and they 
will soon arrive at the conclusion that we have 
adopted the old saying, ‘‘ Love me, love my dog.”’ 
He is certainly very cunning and playful and we 
enjoy having him very much. He has gained 
several pounds since becoming a member of our 
family and although he has a good appetite he is 
notgreedy. He had quite a severe cough when he 
came but that has now disappeared and he is in 
fine condition. We think 51 Carver street is a 
splendid institution and hope that all the doggies 
and kittens will find permanent homes where 
they will be well taken care of and loved.—F. I. A. 


Foxsoro, Mass., Feb. 19, 1919. 

Dear Fripnps: I received your card some 
time ago regarding dog No. 4489, which we took 
from the League about a week before Christmas. 
We have named the little fellow ‘‘Teddy,” and 
want to say that we are very much pleased with 
him and he seems to be entirely happy in his 
surroundings here in Foxboro. Teddy has 
grown quite a bit bigger since he came here and 
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Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


weighs about eight or ten pounds more than he 
did when we got him. He is very friendly, a 
playful little fellow, and has made a friend and 
playmate of a large Newfoundland dog who lives 
not far from us. It is fun to watch them play 
together. When Teddy’s friend Kenny is not 
available, he gets a great deal of joy out of 
life playing with a couple of toy teddy bears, a 
baseball, or a swing on artree in the next yard. 
We think he is a very smart little fellow and he 
seems entirely satisfied with his country life. 
I could ramble on for hours about him, but will 
not take any more of your valuable time, but 
would say in closing that any time the League 
cares for information regarding Teddy I would 
be glad to give same, providing he is never 
taken away. We are indeed all very much 
attached to him now.—Sincerely, M. E. H. 


SPRATTS 


TERRIER 
BISCUITS 


are especially prepared for Ter- 
riers and other active dogs. 
Make bone and muscle but not 
fat, thus insuring the true Ter- 
rier qualities of energy and 
action. “ $a is cid epee 
Send two-cent stamp for 
“DOG CULTURE” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


WattTHam, Mass., March 28, 1919. 

I am writing you this letter in regard to dog 
182. He is making a fine watch dog, has his 
playful times and tears up things a bit but that 
must be expected from a puppy. He seems very 
contented, eats well, and is out all day about the 
house. I did not have any trouble with him 
running away. He is tickled to death to come 
inside with the folks. I am very much pleased 
with him.—F. W. 8. 


Lincoun, Mass., March 26, 1919. 

The dog 606 which I took from the Animal 
Rescue League Feb. 17, 1919, is very satisfactory 
in every way and is very contented. He took 
to his new home at once. I named him Jack 
and he is the most intelligent dog I ever had. 
He is in good health and is a nice dog with 
children.—J. W. P. 


The editor receives letters from other towns, cities and states urging her to write a special article 


to send to individuals who ignorantly or wilfully are causing suffering to animals. 
the first five pages are written in answer to these letters. 


‘on request to any address, marked if so desired. 


The articles on 


Extra copies of this number will be sent 
A. H. §, 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established ten years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Tclephone Dedham 352-W 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge, The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR. FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes¥12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education .will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRyY é : : ; : . 19 LamBEeRT AVE. 

Nort ENp . : ; . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . ; é . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . . : ‘ , . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM . ; : ; : 51 Marsie STREET | 
Population of cities and towns served’. ; ; : , ‘ . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 : : : - ' ; ; : ; 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors ; ; : ; ‘ , j : 8 ,622 
‘Copies of humane literature distributed . : 5 : ; : 5 49,077 
Visitors received : : , : , ; : : ; . 85,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918 ; ‘ ; ‘ q ; ‘ ; 19,680 
Number of animals collected... : ; q : ’ : ; Dae 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated ; g ' 5 ; 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 ; ' 3 é ; ‘ 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 f : : ‘ 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918 : : 4 t a. ; ; 526 
Number of horses given vacations ; - ; ; . ‘ ; 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able — 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... . .. .... 51 Carver St., Boston 


